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Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites. By A. T. 
Clay. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1909. 
Pp. 217. $1.25. 

Dr. Clay is to be commended for calling our attention to a theme of such 
interest and importance. We are indebted to him for a contribution which 
promises new significance to the internal relations of the Semitic world. 
The volume abounds in suggestions that must necessarily point the way to 
considerable discussion, for unanimity of opinion can hardly be expected, 
and many will probably differ widely from the author's conclusions. 

The motive of the presentation is a reply to the pan-Babylonian school. 
This is the name given to a small number of Semitic scholars who main- 
tain that the Babylonian astral myths explain everything that is to be found 
in the movements of thought and religion in Israel. The author endeavors 
to show that the reverse was the true situation and that the Babylonians 
emigrated from Palestine and Syria, which he thinks was Amurru, taking 
with them the learning and traditions of the West and "that their culture 
was an amalgamation of what was once Amorite, or west Semitic, and the 
Sumerian which they found in the Euphrates Valley." In maintaining this 
thesis the author does not consider the possibility of a medial position, 
viz., that while the Babylonian culture was Amorite in origin, as he holds, 
yet that that civilization when it became mighty and gathered up in itself 
the arts, literature, and science of the ancient world, could have had an 
influence on the West whence it originated. The problem as to how Israel 
attained her culture is deficient in this respect, seeing that so many Semitic 
scholars maintain that Israel felt the forces which played upon the Semitic 
realm and that Babylonia was one source whence these sprang. Regard- 
less of where the Babylonian culture originated they insist that in such an 
active operation of forces, Assyrian suzerainty compelled the introduction 
of certain cults into the religion of Israel. Even the size of that kingdom 
probably helped Israel to the idea of one supreme God. In a similar way 
many of her conceptions were probably modified by the East. 

The current theory of Semitic scholars concerning the origin of the Semitic 
Babylonians is that they came from Arabia, and that after their culture had 
developed in Babylonia it was carried westward into Amurru (i.e., Palestine and 
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Syria) generally known as the land of the Amorites. Without attempting to 
determine the ultimate origin of the Semites, the writer holds that every indica- 
tion, resulting from his investigations, proves that the movement of the Semites 
was eastward from Amurru and Aram (i.e., from the lands of the West) into 
Babylonia. In other words, the culture of the Semitic Babylonian points, if not 
to its origin, at least to a long development in Amurru before it was carried into 
Babylonia. 

These are the opening words of the book. The course of Babylonian 
origin and movement here described as the current theory is rather a 
current theory. Some hold that the Arabs first pushed into Mesopotamia, 
or Aram, whence they migrated eastward into Babylonia and westward 
into Canaan. This would meet the author's position as to the movement 
of the Semites being eastward from Aram, and would possibly demand 
a considerable residence there. The conclusions reached in the book are 
the outcome of three considerations, the first of which has just been stated 
except that the writer couples Amurru with Aram. The second is that 
an early Babylonian dynasty — some two centuries before Hammurabi — 
came from the West. The third is that Amurru is Syria and Palestine. 
On the location and culture of Amurru must ultimately depend the success 
of the argument. 

The location of Amurru centuries before Abraham is a problem of no 
few difficulties. Its region may have changed as it did with others. Aram 
moved from east of the Euphrates until its capital became Damascus. 
There may have been more than one Amurru, as some maintain. The 
term West in the inscriptions may not always denote the same territory. 
Thus when Sargon says that he conquered the west land our author takes 
this as reaching right through to the Mediterranean. Yet in the quotation 
cited, Dr. Clay is on record as putting Aram in the West at the earliest 
period. It is therefore not necessary to take Sargon's statement as imply- 
ing more than a conquest of Mesopotamia. Sargon calls himself "king of 
Uri," or Amurru as Dr. Clay thinks. Later we find him conquering 
Subartu and Elam; and at the end of his history in the books of the Chron- 
icles of the early kings, as though it were his last achievement, it is recorded 
that "Sargon, who marched against the country of the West, his hand sub- 
dued the four quarters." This sentence seems to contradict the argument 
of the writer. Already called "king of Amurru," he conquers the West, 
and if the West is Amurru why does he not use the term for the West in 
speaking of it? So Hammurabi calls himself "king of Uri" on his stele 
at Diarbekr, which was therefore in all probability the limit of his king- 
dom. The author's main argument is given by the following quotation: 
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Of special interest and importance is the fact that a single ideogram has 
the values Akkadu, Amurru, and Urtu: 

Uri BUR-BUR Akkadu 

Tidnu BUR-BUR Amurru 
Tilla BUR-BUR Urtu 

In another text instead of Tidnu= Amurru is found Ari= Amurru. In other 
words the usual ideogram for the country Uri or Akkad (i.e., Babylonia) stood 
also for the countries Ari or Amurru and UrtH or Armenia. 

The writer goes right on to speak of Hammurabi's title as " 'king of Uri' 
(Amurru)" and elsewhere uses Uri and Ari as identical and = Amurru. 
Is this legitimate ? Do not different names for the same ideogram separate 
their usage? The same ideogram is used both for "foot" and "to go," 
"to journey." These are not therefore identical and interchangeable. 
The author's system would make Akkad, Amurru, and Armenia all iden- 
tical and locate Amurru in the North and not in the West. 

When we have located Amurru as Palestine and Syria we meet a more 
formidable problem in estimating its culture. Dr. Clay says "beyond such 
influences as are due to commercial relations and perhaps the script, it 
does not appear that the culture of Amurru .... was modified by 
Babylonian forces." What was the standard of this culture? Did it 
have any? "The culture of the Semitic Babylonians was largely trans- 
ported from the West. The Amorites in moving eastward into Babylonia 
carried with them not only their religion, but their traditions such as their 
creation story, antediluvian patriarchs, deluge legend, etc." Where are 
the first Babylonians called Amorites ? Where also is this culture assigned 
to them as Amorites? Why could not the Babylonians of Sargon's day 
have possessed it and the West Dynasty have found it in Babylonia on 
reaching there? The author's reply would be that "on the basis of the 
Palestinian excavations and their researches an ancient Semitic people 
with a not inconsiderable civilization lived in Amurru prior to the time of 
Abraham." This may be a crucial statement and it should have definite 
data. What do Palestinian excavations tell us of the conditions prior to 
Abraham ? Nothing of which we are aware. Again, the inferences from 
scattered references to Amorites of the later period will not be conclusive 
for a kingdom of Amurru of far remoter date. Are these Amorites of the 
Amurru we are considering? Moreover, did Israel inherit any of this 
culture, and how was it preserved unto her day ? The writer's statement 
regarding the Creation story, Deluge, etc., would seem to imply that she 
assimilated the Amurrean culture. The primitive life and religious 
practices of the days of the Judges would not be very flattering to any cul- 
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ture and will demand the assumption either that the Amurrean culture was 
insignificant, or that its forces were spent before the days of the Exodus. 
If the Amurrean civilization was of a high order, and soon reached the 
Hammurabi class in the East, and Israel became heir to a similar heritage 
in the West, then Israelitish thought and religion saw no development of 
any magnitude, and her history is written in decline and not progress. 

The writer is silent on several important matters. How did this cul- 
ture originate in Amurru? What was there to explain it? We watch 
the Israelitish and Babylonian civilizations developing from age to age. 
We observe the forces which fashion them. What then are the powers 
responsive to which Amurru becomes the seat of development? The 
author speaks of the Sumerian element in the Babylonian civilization. 
He does not specify the Sumerian contribution. On what grounds can 
we make the Creation story or the Deluge story Amurrean and not Sumer- 
ian ? We feel that there is too much that is still uncertain about the early 
movements and predominating influences of these peoples to reach any 
basis of classification. We are not adverse to a position that the West 
may have made a contribution to the East, but that it was exclusive and the 
source of Semitic culture may still be an open question. 

R. H. Mode 
Brandon, Manitoba 



Aegypten zur Zeit der Pyramidenerbauer. Von Eduard Meyer. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 

Throughout the United States, from the Mississippi eastward, great 
interest has been aroused by Professor Eduard Meyer's illuminating lecture 
on the "Egyptians of the Pyramid Age." It is well therefore to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this lecture was first delivered before the German Orient- 
Gesellschaft, in the presence of the emperor in 1908, and that it was there- 
upon published with a large number of the interesting illustrations by which 
it was accompanied on its first delivery. Besides sixteen cuts in the text, 
the brochure is accompanied by seventeen plates. One of them, in beauti- 
ful colors, depicts the marvelous vase of blue glaze and gold recently found 
by Borchardt at Abusir, and belonging to the twenty-seventh century before 
Christ. Altogether the little brochure offers a symmetrical and carefully 
elaborated picture of one of the most important and interesting periods of 
the early world in the light of recent discovery. 

James Henry Breasted 
The University of Chicago 



